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" urn die hier unvermeidliche Subjektivitat des Urteils der einzelnen 
Bearbeiter moglichst auszuschalten ". That a bibliography which gives 
some very brief characterizations of the books mentioned is desired and 
used, is evidenced by the popularity of Victor Loewe's little, critical guide 
which has reached a third edition (1910) within ten years. Even the 
very briefest critical notes, however, are unfortunately quite out of the 
question in a one-volume work which aims at such comprehensiveness as 
this eighth edition of Dahlmann-Waits. 

The editors have not felt obliged by any means to rescue from obliv- 
ion all doctoral dissertations and S chulpro gramme ; they have exercised 
wise discrimination. On the other hand, they do not appear to have paid 
great attention to works in other languages than German. Important 
works in the Slavic languages (with the exception of some bibliog- 
raphies) are not given. "Andrew White", author of Aus meinem 
Diplomatenlebcn, is indexed as being a different person from the author 
of the Geschichte der Fehdc szvischen Wissenschaft and Theologie. In 
cases of translations from familiar modern languages it is a question 
whether in bibliographical works it would not be better to follow the 
practice of Professor Gross and give the title and date of the edition of 
the original language, adding the fact of its translation, rather than to 
give only the data of the translated edition. 

In spite of any differences of opinion as to omissions or inclusions, 
no student of German history can have any feeling except that of pro- 
found gratitude for the care and comprehensiveness with which Dr. Herre 
and his forty-two Mithelfer have accomplished the burdensome task of 
bringing up to date this indispensable historical guide. 

Sidney B. Fay. 

An Introduction to the Sources relating to the Germanic Invasions. 
By Carlton Huntley Hayes, Ph.D., Lecturer in History, Co- 
lumbia University. [Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, vol. XXXIII. , no. 3.] (New York: 
Longmans, Green, and Company. 1909. Pp. 229.) 

The title of this volume of the Studies reveals its nature. It is a 
review of the sources of our knowledge about the Germans before the 
migrations and about the migrations themselves. It consists of discus- 
sions of all the Greek and Latin writers whose works deal with this 
movement, with frequent translated extracts from their writings, and 
with brief (but adequate) sketches of the historical background. It 
makes very clear the impression which the author seeks to convey, " of 
the fragmentary character, the irrelevancy, the lack of critical insight, 
the hopeless inadequacy, which distinguish almost all the existing 
material ". 

The writers discussed range in time from Caesar to Paul the Lom- 
bard. The writers before Theodosius the Great are disposed of rather 
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summarily in about sixty pages, in chapters on Plutarch, Caesar, Tacitus, 
the early historians and geographers, and the narrative sources of the 
second, third, and fourth centuries. The larger part of the work deals 
with writers contemporary with the invasions, from Theodosius to 
Justinian, with a chapter on the sources from Justinian to Pippin, and a 
brief final chapter on documentary sources. 

A review of these sources in a single treatise is well worth having, 
and (allowing for certain tendencies to be mentioned later) the work is 
very satisfactory. It is not particularly original; the exposition and 
criticism is not much in advance, for example, of that in Hodgkin's short 
treatises on authorities at the heads of his chapters. The extracts from 
the writers are some of them rather long, but for the most part they 
illustrate very well the character of the work under discussion. Not a 
few of them are taken, as the author indicates, from English works such 
as Bury's Later Roman Empire, or Hodgkin. The author rather disarms 
the critic in advance by insisting on the introductory nature of the work, 
which grew out of a scheme to present a narrative of the migrations 
" culled from the sources " and " done into English ". This work proving 
to be a larger task than was anticipated, the author decided to offer the 
work done in preparation for this as an introductory study. Whether 
such a summary deserves a place in a series of Studies may be ques- 
tioned, but it would be ungracious not to accept it as useful and welcome. 

It is fair criticism, however, to consider the tone and the tendencies 
of the author. The work smacks somewhat of the seminar, in which we 
get our first taste of historical criticism and try it out on the most 
venerable theories and authorities. One has a feeling (not easy to 
justify) that the criticism is rather easy and off-hand, and frequently 
suggests that there is only one side to the question under discussion. For 
instance, the fact that the references in Caesar and Tacitus have been 
overworked by the earlier " Germanists " is admittd ; to say that " we 
have been painfully victimized by many German critics " is true, or sug- 
gests a truth; but it is not new. Moreover it is overstated; no allowance 
is made for the fact (too well established, one would think, to be ignored) 
that the Germanic tribal laws do reveal the existence from of old among 
the Germans of features which corroborate the very sketchy outline of 
Tacitus. But the author's treatment of the documentary sources is 
purely perfunctory. 

So also the author destroys again the theory that the Western Roman 
Empire fell in 476 : " The year 476, which was marked by a little revolu- 
tion in Italian politics that has been most preposterously exaggerated 
into the fall of the western empire — as if there were a western empire 
to fall — and which, judged by the average entries in the various chroni- 
cles, is neither more nor less important than any other year ". Cer- 
tainly no one would now speak of that event as the " fall of the western 
empire ", but the event was of critical importance, which is a quality 
very often not recognized by contemporary chroniclers. 
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Again, no one would take Jordanes very seriously as an authority ; but 
it is a little " casual " to call him " a modest liar ". And if he was a 
liar for saying that he digested the work of Cassiodorus in three days, 
how can the character of his narrative serve as " prima facie evidence 
in support of his contention that he had studied his chief source but 
three days " ? 

These objections may seem trifling; the reviewer makes them only to 
justify an impression he was not able to escape: an impression of a 
criticism of sources and writers which is easy and off-hand, and often 
not quite fair. 

E. H. M. 

The Exchequer in the Trvelfth Century. The Ford Lectures deliv- 
ered in the University of Oxford in Michaelmas Term, 191 1, by 
Reginald L. Poole, M.A., LL.D. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1912. Pp. xi, 195.) 

There is a hint in Mr. Poole's preface of an apology for the form of 
his book, lectures printed as delivered. Surely none was called for. 
Repetition, clearness, and even to some extent the absence of illustrative 
material, are not more welcome in a popular work than in one of scholar- 
ship, which this certainly is. It is to be hoped that writers in English, 
in spite of some tendencies seemingly in that direction, are not going 
to acquire the feeling that scholars must write for scholars only, as 
writers in German are losing it. Germany has suffered enough from that 
false standard to be a warning to us against it. While the lectures are 
printed substantially as delivered, the foot-notes supply many details and 
a full apparatus. 

The book is not a treatise on the Dialogus de Scaccario, like Lieber- 
mann's Einhitung, but is rather an account of the Exchequer system in 
practical operation. It deals first with the sources of our knowledge, 
considering the Pipe Rolls, and the Black and Red Books of the Excheq- 
uer, in addition to the Dialogus; then the older treasury system down to 
the introduction of the Exchequer ; the method of the Exchequer and the 
source from which it was derived; and the two parts or divisions of the 
Exchequer, the lower, or treasury of receipt, and the upper, or Excheq- 
uer of audit, the Exchequer proper. Lecture vi. treats of the account- 
ing of the sheriff; lecture vn. of the Exchequer records, the great roll 
of the year, and lecture viii. of the Exchequer and the king's court. 

The discussion of the introduction of the Exchequer system of 
reckoning and of the source from which it was derived is the portion of 
the book which has the greatest general interest and importance. The 
establishment of the Exchequer as something new was " the introduction 
of a precise system of calculation worked out by counters on a chequered 
table and recorded on rolls" (p. 40), or in other words "the system of 
the Exchequer is a system of reckoning based upon the abacus " (p. 56). 
If this is true, the introduction of the Exchequer could not have been a 



